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The reasons for the persistence cf the academic 
department^ in reisearch universities and its efficacy in achieving the 
typical goals of the institution- ar^ examined, »«ix reas.ons that the 
academic department in its present form persists as an organization*al 
entity are: inertia, the high status of research^ funding sources and 
access to them, insulation from observation an-d accou;ntabili ty, 
a^lleged interdependence among missions, and the p^^agcgical necessity 
for knowledge -based departments. Various theories of , « ' . 
"departmentalization, including current not;^ons cf the determinants of 

alternative organizational structures as posed ty "contingency 
. theorists,"' are examined. The nature of the environments external, to 
the institHtion and the' varying dejnands of clients in those 
environments for different structures are ex^lcred. The impact of the 
••technclcqy" cf the many university tasks on the structure of- tlfe. 
institution is discussed, A matrix form of organization in which set-s 
of tasks or roles which are related to' one ancthex by necessary ^ 
titting and seguencing are group'ed in self-contained units is 

- ' '* " " to pro.vide . 

the \ unit* It 

igges^eu tnat rne amcunx: iuxttf-uiiiu ^-^^lu^iav. j should, be as 
low as pcssible in order -to( -minimize the cost? cf administrative 
coordination, and the amoiant *of intra-unit loyalty and identification 
with unit goals and nbrms shdul^ be increased, (S-C) , 
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This paper was' presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association for the Study of Higher 
Educai:4.on held at the Washington Hilton in 
Washington, D.C. April 18-19, lp79. This* paper 
was reviewed by ASHE and was judged to be of 
high quality and of interest to others con- ' 
cerned with the research of higher education. 
It has therefore been selected to.be incliided 
in the ERIC collection of ASHE ; conference 
papers. ^ ' 1 



The pur^se of thif paper is to exaniine the Reasons for the persistence 
of the academic (iepartment . in research universities and to. evaluate its 
efficacy in achievTSg^he typical goals of the institution. Th6 paper will 
eitplore%Lso various 'theories of departmentalization, including current 
notions of t]tie determinants'^ of alternative organizational structures as 
ppsed by -contingency. theorists." In particular, the paper will look at 
the nature of the environment(s) external to the institution and the varying 
demands ;Of- clients in those environments for different sttuctor'tes. It |ill 
examine Also the iii?.act of the -technology" of the many university tasks on 
Structure., In the conclusion of the paper, a -matrix" form of organization 
is proposed and discussed. 
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An ejcamination of Western society /er the last several centuries : 



/^reveals tie oft-note^ shift from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft social systems 

I tTonnies 1957). With industrialization, societies have moved increasingly 
f . ■ . . ■ \ , 

from kiiihi^. systems where small homogeneous communities, often agricultural, 

' gathereJ together to prodace goods and services. of mutual value to hi^ly . 

differentiated systems contprised of heterogeneous . groups of people. The _ 

latter were and are typically engaged in a multiplicity of work and (^eisure 

enterpiises with little apparent "necessary" connection. Differentiated 

systenJs, however, as Durkjieim Cigll) so well'observed, tend t^ become anomic 

When Jositiye. social' valfaes of cooperation are not institutionalized." <:ommun- 

icatiins acr-osfe disparate sub-units or persons must be adequate to insure^^a 

comJ|lm^nt to'^l^e common good and to afford a sense of satisfaction with ^ 
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ging to the system. 



Thisphenon|enon of progressi>>^ differentiation .of Andtion had its 
counteiipart in hi^et yeducation, beginning.' particularly in the lattey part 
of the nineteenth century. The society's industrial and geographic exQ^nsion 
deinanded new kinds of services from social structures which were not readily . 

■ ■ I ■ ; • ^ . ■ . 

available at that. time. For exainple, manufaqturing enterprises needed new 
tibhnologies to facilitate their efficiency and productivity, agriculture 
needed neW products and new methods^ to serve a growing population, and, with 
urbanization, new knowledge about politics, government and social services 
was required. Traditional social, and economic structures in existence were ^ 
inadeqil'ate to provide for these new pragmatic demands, and societyjtumed to 
the nineit^.6nth centuryl'college which appeared to be the repository of existing 
.*nowledgeV* The country looked-, in other words^^ to the American college to ^ 
expand itfe- frictions. -r from the* more pastoral transmission of knowledge to 
\ an upper-^ass'^lite who wiLld .occupy leadership roles to a more substantive > 
cpimiitment to. klTowledgl production and social service. , And a number of 
colleges accepted these new functions or responsibilities quite «asily^ 
'•.Lekrngd men dotibtless .-were ^HJf?^^'^ authority given them. (In 

. the pa^ ^ey were "mereiy|_poor teachers College presidents were eager . 
t9 ^^f^^-S to industrial benefactqors who would fund expansion of their ^ 
collea^' into, new research an^'servi^ domains. . y 

! But let us 'l^ok for. a momeilt at^l^e organizational/structur-al^r«^ponse 
of these conig^s to' thei,r .ew missions._-an point of fact; new -role^^re * 
added, btjt no^new kinds of personnel, were ■addid. TheJ^ respcTnsibilfttes ' 
accrued t<f th| existi^ sta^ff , namely th«Sf «:tilty. Thefee la1:ter were . 
expected to becc^^p'tctf icient in res«arch^''and service, and to an extent; ^ 




unanticipated by most, they did. The interest of faculty at universities was; - 
of course, sparked by tales of and experience at European centers for research. 
As we will note later, in the universities the sKift from teaching to other 
roles was overwhelming. ^ \ ^ 

Not only were no new staff added, but no new organizational structures ^ 
evolved in response to these changes. The existing division of la^r by ^ 
academic department was in place, and it seemed relatively easy to assume . 
that the new functions could be addressed through the existing system 
(Laz^rsfeld and Etzioni, J971) -. iln short^ teachers became teacher-researcher- 
service personnel, and .depaAments accommodated the new multiple fuWions. ^. 

. ^^-ift-interesting to note that, whereas in organizations oth6^P|tJi'^ ^ 
colleges and u/iversities which have^more clearly dif f erenl^iated aAd 
specialized uni^s, coorflination and linkage across these units is performed ^ 
through administrative or bureaucratic modes, or at least through^'inteif^ 
loediaries who attend to the adjudication of conflicts (Laurence & Lorsch, , ^ 
• 1967) . Note, 'however, that, in higher ec^c^ion, there wis no increased 
differentiation of specialized units (except, of course, for the expansion 
of realms' of knowledge into i?ew kinds of kn^bwledge-based departments). In 
effect, then, linkages across the multiple missions of the f kst-growing ^ 
diversities were expected to be accomplished by the individual, workers 
themselves. The faculty ^,ember was to provide the^coordination and collabor- J 
ation across missions. Whereas in ' industrial' organisations such interdependent, 
departments as sales and manufecturing^are linker as nbted above, by bureau- T 
cratic mechanisms, in colleges and -universities where ^e separate functions ^ 



are not divided into different departments; the linkage is thus performed by 

■ i 

and within ^acb individualh. We comment more e^ensively below on the nature 
of these connections and. itLnkages across missions . v 



Persistence of the Department 



'^But first it is necesfeary to examine in some ^greater detail the reasons ^ 
that the academic department in .its present form persists an organizational 
entity. There are at leasi; six: inerti?, the high status of^ research, 
funding sources and access to them, insulation from observation and account- 
ability, alleged inter<^e^eiidence among missions, and t.he pedagogical necessity 



for knowledge-based departiients. 



In the first place, tfie force of inertia makes the argument for continu- 

■ \ ■ ^ ■ ' f 

ation fn the present form buite powerful. That is, the defiart^ei>t appears to 

have worked reasonably well to date, ^so why change it? Secondly, in higher* 




education (more ^ ir^ universities) the reward system is, at ^east normative>^, 
meritocratic, and bound by rkyfonality^ (Parsons & Piatt, 1973— 
^•fe, reports jTthe degree to whicti^ractice matches norms 
). These are the values most easily reinforced through, 
ty where 6utp(it is more quantifiable and measurable. 
l(^search also has more "status" than teaching, .*t least in universities. 
Research, o/ at least publishing productivity, is apparently at'*the top of 
the status hierarchy. Hence, the -technology" of the research function tends 
to dominate the organizational structure. That is, the function giv^njnost 
salience tends to force upon the organization a departmental fond which meets 
its technological needs (cf." Hughes, 1958, p. /»21; Freidson/ 1976). Since as 

/ • 
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noted earlier, the technology of research invblves individualized j 
might question the functional necessity of having departments' c^mpriseXo'f 
like-minded research scholiirs. Obviously, there is a' latent function of some 
strength operating here—namely, the commonalities of professional achievement 
orientation which both assuage anxieties and. stimulate competitiveness among 
members of a knowledge-based departments 

There is another reason that the department persists. It is associated 
with access to sources flif funding.- Inasmuch as funding is also a ■technological" 
feature of academic work (i.e., it speaks to the availabilitV of capital for 
transforming the organization's raw material into finished products), tW flow 
of funds to a department in exchahge^for research ideas has the effect of per- 
petuating the departmental, form of organization. One reason is that research 
assistantships funded thrrfugh outside funding .tend to provide sur4)ort for 
graduate students whose academic orientat^n is with a department, not with a 
school or a universi^^^C^hat is, funding for researcri not only sftpportsHE^e 
research functions in the department, bu/^t^f its byproducts is the support / 
of ^he teaching of graduate students. The departmental form also may facilitate 
^/Cc^ss to ^nding through the exchange Cf information about such external 
support among i^epartmental colleagues. . T ' 

The fourth reaW for the plBrs:|Btence of 4he acdemic depart jnent . is that 
it'protects faculty from outside \scrut'iny. | Whereas in most bureaucratic organ- 
izations supervision of activ^tiei of lin« persbnnel is accomplished th^gh^ 
direct observation X)f processes as} they are occurring or at lea^shortly aft*er 
the product has been completed, in higher education this has not been sanctioned. 



^. - ''V- - )^. • , 

L »..ith.r ob,ir« faculty in thei. =l.sBrSb,«, nor do ~.sure the .chi.,.- 
• -..t^t lon=,*.n# cha„-g.s In student v.luee. end dlspo.i^6ns .o es to ev.lu.t^' . 

Verity perfor»nce. The reeeon ,«.st f're^uently offered for th^, general 
i'^nce of dirept observation and evaluation la that -aoade-do freedo^- 

reiires.t^h real auton^^ .nd ' f reid<t f ro. obBervation .hlch .d,ht Infe/blt ■ 
__5rtlon;. ^n'p^nt of fact, there are other .^re convlnoi^ reasons. / ^ 

By. o'o^blnm, the t*,ree functions which acade.dc prof essiaial, presently 
. ,er.:-tea=hlh„ resear^h 'and servlce-wp .11» the ^stl,»e ^f reseaVch. .1th 
Its^bstrus. sy^l^a^d iecondlte ter-nolo^. to slide over Into the teachln, 
do»ln. in addition, the res,arih do»ln Is ,lyen an «.ra of 'respectabyity • 
throu* the aVeiTaluntablllty structure Of profess^nal associations ,e.,., 
«,e »ocss Of 4^'^ PubllcatlonsV ./nee In »st prof esslons clW are . 
. inh-IWed. f ro» ,uestlo4, the te=lnl.al coi;j.n=e of tho^ delivering the 
service, so In higher edacailon few feel free to .s. publl^ f or an accounting 
\"fr<»'/a=ulty. It \s the structural rel^^ce^nt th.»gh the academe depart- 
' ■jrfnt'of the f^culty^n^^ber-s multiple f „n,^tlo'„sV.h^ch is necessary for the 
5 p;eserv.tlon/.f the separate functions ,partlij,larly teaching, fW outside 

lon.yThe multiple-missioned depart.ent.sup^rts the terglng of tasks U - 

■ ■ X ' ■ • \ 

anch task , images. ^ I J ' ' 

' . sun anotter rea«n given ffc/the logic of the ^cademic department as a , " 
■ structural form in its presen^t configuration is that the functions perfor^d by 
i th. faculty membl are in some way linked. . 8o»»n argument l^that teaching 
l„fo;» research, /nd research must stand the test of expllWon thr».gh the 
teachi/g fpotio^. or, /esearch ideas must be examined in th> marketplace of 
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corti^rcetftnd industry. m.ere; is a, po*«rful Wx«mifted and perhaps .. 
assunptWoperaLi^g in this ^rgum^ty It is not £hat such linka^s are. . * • 
l^ecessary. Vip^lly ;all., «puld^ agree 1th s^ch an assertion. .WhWt is, assumed* . . ^ 
Vthout . sufficient examination is the notion that the linkages among, the 
functions cai^.only be made -intrapersohally It is assumed that the communi- 
. .cation of the messages and products produced in, the various functions-teaching, ^ 

research and public service— can only be accomplished by an individual as ^ |»r . 
/he/she thinks t&ough the impact of one on the other.. Clearly such^an assump- 
'^tioh doe, not operate in industrial oii|anizati6ns . Here, linWiges .cross units 
seiviiig different, functions ar^ jicomplished either^ureaucratically (e .g / 
;hrough memo or policy statementl[^or through the establishment of linking 0^ i 

agents. It ^^t necessary "to determine wh,e;bher. such cross-functional linkage 
" might be sili_larly managed in higher education with gr;eAter eff irfien^cy . > ■ / . 

^ While it c^n be argued convincingly that intrapersyal W^ina^ . ' • ^""^^ 
wlthin\ echnologieal boundaries is appropriate, the arXnent^^n^as stronq 
/ across th^e boundaries ." Tha^ is, ^it d^&*^eem to make sense that an in^il3 
^Ulty member e^abli^ the connection^cross\he various kinds^r^earch ^ 
in «hich he/she/is ^ngaged. SiJlilarl/ a facultfWember ^ight^e ^pected to 
co^ect various parts of the teaching mission~e .g . , curriculum development ^ ^ ^ 
and 'd*iv~^^f lectures (though, as we will show 1°*^ ^ 

lintek bpreauctatically* . It is harder to make the arl^ent tha£ there is a 
necessairy intraper'sonal connection between knowledge-centered and pr*cess-\^ 
centered roles or between these roles ^nd across clients .Aor example, - , 
research may require faculty taowiedge of . very specialized kinds of ' informa- 
tion and wilh^the research methods to access them. However, pJocess-oentered 
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roles 'such as teaching may require less knowledge of content but more skill 
in delivering that content. 

It co\ild be argued that knowing one's subject ^natter is not "necessarily" 
connected with, the skill in delivering it. The latter requires knowledge of 
pedagogy, %*hich is quite different from, knowledge of material and Msparch 
modes. Again, this is not to say that the domains do not have to be connected 
It is only to be argued that the connections may as easily r if not better, be 

made' through interpersonal/bureactrt^ratic modes. Qnrf^could imagine, for example 

* ♦ ■ ' . ■ ' 

the* training of tea^^rs to be extraordinary lecturers or seminWr leaders with 
nimal research skills andi indeed, with a knowledge of subject matter appro- 
pAateT onW to the ^course material they ai^e teaching. Others, ^eseax^chersv 




curx:ic\^um developers, psychologistjs of student growth^ etc., would be respon- 

; ■ • ^ ' ^ \' 

ti \ ' ■ 

sible for -advising tShe "lefcturer". of the available material and its place in 

■ • ■ ■ . ■ ' ^ 

the larger curriculum. The lect\irer, skilled in oral presentation and tapi^ 

ledgeable in areas of student cognitive apyi affiective gifowth and development^ 

could then design the presentation . p 

^ . X, " • X ' - / 

Still, the rtotion that there is some xinderlying cross-fxinctional- knowledg 

an0. sKlll %^ich the facility member must possess seems to carry considerable 
weigh^ in ^lyrer^ thinking ±n^^{±qheT educaj^ibn. Whether there^ is some more 



• basic faculty skill, or orientatic^n^^ich'^ threej/central aPdademic 

roles is" an open topic and o.r^e. which needs further researdhf 

TheNt;^8t of the above-poted reasons for^i0f^ peraist//nce of the department 
I is the argument that *it is necessary f cii^ curricvilar and' pedagogical reasons.^ 



is allege 



It is alleged that facility must be ag^egated according to the similarity of 
the knowledge para^iigrts used in their course offerings The reason for this 



is ttiat there is 'Assumed to be some connections among the .bffer^ngs^of a 

department. To avoid overlaps is- syllabuses and to permit course sequenclB^ -o 
* ^^liiJUt. on prerequisites^, faculty must be in communication ^with one another. 

In reality, of .cc^urse, coDuminication among faculty wi^h respect to cur^culum. 
' . is an uncanmon phenomenon. Most faculty design their own courses in relaStive 

isolation from otihers.' Departmental curricular, coiniAitteeS' ai^^ staffed by 

,1; ^ ' ■ ^ ■ • • • 

faculty whose intl^egt in the subject id at. best tangential to their prime 
interests and, cei|^inly does no£ involve the Use of ejjpertise in curriculum 

and pedagogy. * ^ . 

^ A counter argument c^d be posed that in f^ct faculty need only check ^ 
l%idth others Qccasionally about 9uch matters. The argument has considerable 
validity becausf^ th^ usual assumptiorf about und^graduate learning^ is that 
*'^%tudentsr rather, thfin faculty, ma>Jp the connections among the^cOurses, and* • 
that th^re^s a stability in expectations ^hd abilities, ^related but far 
more iirfportant assumption is that students make connections between their 
course experiences across disciplines. Research evidence to validate this 
V is lacjcing, but common sense and, informal reports would seem to cal^ it to c 
.questio^. A Sine qud non for 'achieving the obj ec'tives Lf liberal and ger^Wlal 
^iucation is^that students have an opportunity for apd are facilit/ted in 
integration disparlite' learning experiences . It could well be convihcirjgly 
argued ^nd has been at, say, Santa Cruz), theref^e^ that teachers from 
different disciplines should be grouped together and that communication aftnong 
them musfrbe frequent, in jssx. the argument for retaining the > academic depart- 
\^ ment for pedagogic&l reasons is A weak oi^ though It is voiced vociferously 
whenever the issue is raised. In truth, 'other latent reasons for the retention 
of 'the department are more pe^suateive. y ,<.^ y 

'i^ '.- ■ . ' \ ' ■ ■ . - J? 
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Some^ tbec6:i.e8 of Pivtsioo ^7^*^f ^ 

^ . The-problem of designing organizations for maximum'^ efficie^dy and . 
productivity is^ accordipg to Marbn and Simon (1958:158^, a; problem of * 
cr^atingr'units of organization *^ich. cfli^ri '■parsimoniously allocate activities 
' botlk to organi^tlonal units and- to, individuals. These authors xecoqnize> 
.j V 'hovsBvferr that tW divirfon of i^aidr' >?^iich is most ef f ecti«e/for easily 
programmed ta^ks is npt necesiiarily the ^am^c^s one v*iich appropriate to 
ccmplicated tasks vAiTgh require unique trechnologteal , solutions . The question 

of ^the degree to %*hich any onevpr all academic tasks can be "programmed "y j^" 

— ^ 

, the essential determining factor in the design of rfn efficient academic 
^ organization Most of those concerned with the orgauaiz\tion of the univer- 
sities make the assumption that the tasks which facility are'^sked to perform 
afe tf^sentially unprogrammablei It is assumed that to the extent that 
faculty are expected to deal ^th studentS/>;as unique individuals, they are 
also prevented from creating standardized means of transforming those ^ 
•students from relatively immature to more more matvire states. Indeed, even 
the suggestion that st^udents might be treated more bxireaucratically causes 

more raised hackles tharS almost any other subject. 

/ ^ 

Similarly/ to the extent that each research endeavor in vAiich a faculty 
member is engaged represents a hitherto uncharted domain of inquiry or 
knowledge, the technology assbciated with the task of transforming raw data 
into knowledge als^ apparently defies detailed programming. And, to complete 
the cycle, consulting is almost by definition a question of addressing 
faculty talents toward unique spcial or other problems. These twin variables 
- used to define "technology" (number of exceptions in the stimuli and the 
degree of analyzability of Search procedxires) have been imaginitively 
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addressed in ithe wor)]^ of Chjjnrles Perrow (1970). ^ Part of the purpose of thl^ 
section will be t'q examine this presumption, of "un-programmability" and to 

■- . '■ ■ , - , . r 

explore the relatedness of the technologies of each of the three mission? ^o 
one another. Such ditfcussd^n 4L11. inform our understanding of the alter- 
natives' to departmentalization by academic discipfftne. 

- V . ^ ■ \ ■ 

Ifis importJant to note that technology is only one of a nuJK^ber of ^ 



independent.variablesV whicii affect an organization's structure.* Tljere are 
many 6thers' (cf . Friedlander, 1970). Among them are the follovd.ng which 
ftpe critic|a to this. paper: • 

(1) the natuxe of the clients or^enef iciaries of the institution 
a • (Blau & Scott, 1962; Etzloni; 1964) 

■ , > . 

(2) thfe na^uxe of the environment In^ which the/ organization functions, 
particularly its stability and predictability (Lawrence & Iiorsch, 
1967; Thompson, 1967:27; Emery & Trist, t965l Tefreberry, 1968; 
Jurkowitz, 1974) . ^ ^ 

(3) tiiT specif ici'ty or/and di^ffuseness of the goals of the organization 
(katz & Kahn, 1966:265) 

(4) the nature of the technology required- to change the product or 
service (Davies, Dawson & Francis, 1973; Hiclcson, Pugh & |^heysey, 

*^ 1969; Perrow, 1970) * ' . / ^ 

These and other variables independently and interactively laf f ect the 
modes of departmNi^talizatron of, an institution. The weight of one or another 
of the variables' cannot be Jaiown without extensive analysis of a particular 
institution. For example, an environmental contingency approach to the 



* For this study, structure refers only to the mode of departmentalization. 
In the literature,' 'there are. a wide variety of conceptions of organizational 
'structure, including specification of activities, concentration of authority, 
line control of work flow, and relative size^ work flow and relative size 
of supportive component (Pugh et al., 1968).^. also exclude from the 
consideration, of structure such variable^ as pize, span o^ control and 
administrative component, which have been explored in the work of Blau et 

- al., 1976. The argument is made that insofar as we-are addressing ourselves 
to large traditional research universities, such variables are reasonably 
constant . . , • ' 



understanditig of o'rganizatiijns' would suggest thj»t the first two of the above 
varices ptedininat#'as determining factors. O^ese two 'are concerned with 
matters ext^r^ to^the organization. Taking this approach, on^ might ^ 
explore .the possibility of ^^a uiniversity which is dcroinated by this kind of ^ 
client or environmental ^hfluence. i. * \ 

: . — ^ r-:- * // 



Insert Exhibit 'I about here -"=5^ 



In this exhibit we have attempted to identify some eigh^- typical 
university clien^ and to characterize the varying expectations of these 
clients, the -turbulence" of their expectations and the .diegree to which th? 
are able to be specific in their expectations of or deiiands on the university? 
QUtput. we have alqo attempted to give some examples of ccnunon structural 
respoiises to each .bf these 'client demands term^ of sample operational 
goal^ and technologies. Thus, for example, as, inoted in Exhibit I, -^rents- 
exert a relatively stable, sustained demand for what Daniel Bell (1966) 
• ■ «^ ■ 

calls historical, metttbdological and self-conscious for students. This 
seems to be a fairly consistent expectation that pas^nts have of their 
children as bollege graduates ( though .they may not articulate it in quite 
these same words). Indeed, they will not b? able to specify in particular 
what these expectations are in terms related to specific courses or pedagogy. 
On the othef hand, within the university, faculty might translate that 
expectation into a coui-se objective such as -know the history of Greece.- 
The technology required to have the student acquire this information might 
include a synthesis of the data and its dilsplay to students in some verbal, 
written or electronic mode. Required interdependence ' among faculty in . 
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achieving this objective might be '.considered high (^^def. "optimum" con(^ions 
of maxi;ium facility cc^xinication about their teaching obj ectivesand pedagogy).. ' 
As shown in the exhibit, other ways of characterizing parental/ expfectations ' „ 
(e.g.-^ career training^' williresxilt in quite difffrr^t goals and ^^chnologies : ' 
- COi^trasting parental expectations with those of theTm^ledgd ccxnmunity,'' 

^ . ■ ■ ' .u-is ^ ' ^ . - ■■ ■ \ ,.: - 

' one can see from Exhibit«>I t^ui*i;thte elabor^tiofi' and validation of old 
■ Icnovipdge also his low environmental turbulence but high goal clarity. The , 
tejcliniflogy associated with this university product. is qu'±€e different from 
' that ins.the- first. ca§^. In- the example given in the exVbit, faci^ty in the 
social sciences might conduct ' surveys as part of their research -activities 
Such a role req»i^ir«s relative^'^little interaction with colleagues. ^ 

The expectations of pkrents, oii the ope hand, and of the knowledge ; 
camminity, on the other, are- thus similar in terms of tenvironmenthl turbulence, < ' • 
but different on the dime^isions l^goal clarity'^and tas^t interdependence. ^ 
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The stable nature of the environment might be u^d to suggest (at this point 

• • # ■ 

imprecisely) a kind of^^nternal organizational structure whictr-would maximi 

organizational efficiency and productivity. In the 4ndustrial sector, w^ 

would expect to find highly mechanistic, buieaucratilc organizations under 

these circumstances. Let us explore somewhat further the nature of the 

perceived stability \of environments external to institutions of higher 

learning . ' 

Here the -conservationist character of universities is paramount.' ;^s 
conservers of value (Parsons & Piatt, 1973), inst'itutions of higher education 
are expected t(;^^^alize students to accept most of the prevailing middle 
class norms and values. of society (assertions iV college cata\o^ stating 
objectives such as -^develop critical thinking" Ltwithstanding) ./too many 

J 
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"radical" thinker! produced might upset the society by challenging the ^titus 
' quo in too threatening a way (vi^z. the perceived threat W the middle class, .. 
■ "in ^he l^eO's). This of educational mission requires, of course. 

infr-aqufenVtftrukuil change within the institution. The demands of society 
are no< otdV persisting, but since spcial values change slowly, the shifts 

• in society's expectations of grades of universities a^e gradual^ ^ 

> The research effort als|-is 'Spifv/ive in /ature, New f indings 'are ' 
warranted as valid,only af ter^cons.iderable ^ate an^\test|ng . In addition, 
' faculty and acad^ic .a^nxn'istrators in their graduate training have been-, 
socialized into the prokssion as conservatives^. Hence, in these two 
primary-missions, teaching and Research, the stability of the environment 
«ould argue for an internal organizational structure wi\ich does^not need to 

.be readily adaptive.*-;^ • ' ^ 'x/ 

in its tether missions--kpowledge dissemination (as differentiated 

• from la.o,.l|ge production) ^ ind commu/it^>ervice..the diversity tends to 
depend morl heavily and ' immediatel/on externalVents . Th^tfivlti.s 
co«.prising these missions are more pragmatic, and the success of the" ^ 
institution depends- on the degree, to which it is able to sens, cont^iEorary 
social needs correctly. In contrast to the above, internal .organizational 

' .structure might be expected to be mote x-eadily adaptive-more organic and 
. flexible (Bennis, 1966; Ka"tz & Kahn, 1978; Clark, 1956). , ^ 

/Returning tb the' exhibit, it can be seea that even within each of 
, the missions, university is involved with a ^er "^'^ 

<iohserv4tism~As,'^ instance, wnen war „ ♦.3„niversitv to be more 
forces the society TI.' make unusual demands on the university, to oe 
. immediately responsive to current events.- . 7 
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enviro^enJ:s,,e«ch^ with quite*dif f erent expectations and degrees of ho^o- 
geneity and stability (Thompson, 1967:27) • It wpuld be reasonable to expect 
that for each distinguishable segment of tie extejnal system there %iould be 
a corresponding unit within the university with sj^cialized personnel and 



other resources tl^ Address that client's n^ds (Dornbusc> fi ^Scott, ^975:77; 
Becker 6 Neuhause^r, 1975:68;^impson 6 Gulled 1962; Baldri-dge^; 19'>1 ) . As 
we no\:ed at the outset?^ this ^s^bviously not/ the cas^^^ universities 
toda/. The academic department is an omnipur|pose sub-uni^ attempting 'tQ ^ 
• tfadtessi all of th^variofes Jcinds of external demands. The rationale for the ^ 
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divisidn^of academic labor , h owe ver^t does not necessarily follow the logicg 
^ . \ ,\ \, . ^ \. ■ ^« . — ♦ . ' 

of contingency theory. Other explanations accquiit for tfie presen 

university organizational structvire . It remains to be s^^ whet^ 

^lore *<^o|itingent" approach would be more efficient and v*iat >«lsaiWai^^ 

Modfels of University Organization .'. \ " vf- 1^: 

— . :; .'■ ^ ■ V ^ 

To explore this further, let \is npw turn.tio an examination of the 

>■ J . , .■ ^ / 

current configurations ■ in typit^l unive^sitie^. ■ Obviously in mo^ the|rf iB ^ 

no spec'lalizatiorTlf departments* according to the v&riatioas in envirc|nApnt 

ig^^j^dmplish various tasTcs. Usually, ^e 

is f It St ^r- ^^^ c ipl ine , then "bj^ process (teaching, 

research, and service) . On occasion ^re wilj^ be still another sub-division 

, of each of tljp^ processes suth that each -o^ the clients' of the university is 

addressed separately. In Exhibit II below^ this model is displayed . 



might re^dult from a ^different foi^ of differentiation. 
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or in the technoldigie^ requir^ 



mo^e of division of labor 
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Insert Exhibit 2 about here 
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j^^^thT^ \inder this example faculty in -each defar^p^ent^e 

usually expected to bp specialized vdth^respect Ita nine jcli^nts as tl^ey \ 

^rfbrrt in the three, traditional .processes in their own ^ield of knowledge. 
In practice, ot courser the three processes are' broken down into an expanded 
set of specializations. ,As one example teaching might be subdivided into 
specializations such as seminars and lectures, researcli into empirical^and 
non-empirical, andtservice into internal and pxjternal consulti^ Oi/^ 
occasion, one or more of the client groups might hav^ a separately budgeted 
unit addressing its needs (e.g., continuing educa€l^on) . ^ 

It should be noted that because of th^ form of organization which 
obtains in most universities, some clients and processes are duplicated 
across departments. Obviously, students are clients of many departments. 
Due t6 this overlap in most universities, there is usually a large need 

for bureaucratic coordination. In contrast to industrial settings where 

'J 

coordination is mostly through formal, scalar overview, -Xn higher education 

normative or other models prevail. With respect to undergraduate students, 

student affairs personnel are employed to attend to some of the client 

Ik . . . ■■ • 

expectations (see the eaiJler discussion of Exhibit 1)\ while teaching^ 

is coordinated to some extent by academiq affairs qffices and by university- 

"^wide cccunittee^ on teaching policy. It should be clear, of course, that 

especially in the latter case the kinds of coordination wh>ch might be 

needed to perform the teaching mission more effectij^gi^ ^e not forthcoming 
^ * 

♦other research conducted (Bess, 1977) reveals that there^are as many as 
320 distinct .faculty specializations performed .in the modern university. 
By historical accident-and other pressures as noted above, we have aggre- 
gated these processes int>E) three large groupings — teaching, research and 
service. However, other a^tadegates are possible and, indeed, potentially 
more logical and efficient.^ 
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pndea; present d^artinental • configurations . It is left to oecasional meetings 
of standing faculty canaiittees and perhaps to an ad hoc canmittee on teaching^^ 
to manage the important cross-departmental, linkages. %ihiph some would submit 
are e^ntial to the' accompli shmpnt of the gwils of general an*, liberal , 
education.* To reiterate the point made earlier, such cro^^^iAcipline 
linkages^ are now provided by the- client, the student, with_^unkn6wn degrees 
of efficiency. We rarely test the Opacity of the student to-jnake connections 
among his/her coiirsfep or tesfWie levels of psycho-social maturity which 
might be presumed 'to result '^rom general education purUed across disci- 
pliMry boundaries. This is not to argue that student "labor" should not be 
sJr it is only to question .whether it is being used as "effectively as 



use 



possible in achieving institutional goals. It also speaks to the inter- 

' - '■■ * -J 

dependency of faculty and student teaching-learning efforts and of .th€( 

it 

organizational ^Structures which serve them. , 

Before inquiring more fully into this question, let us examine: several 

alternative forms of organization by simply" transposing the layers of 

client, process and purpose or knowledge. 

<■ ' ■ > ? 

■ ^ , 

Insert Exhibits III & about here , 



Note that in Exhibit JII the first mo^e of divisio/Vf labor is by process 
(though, as noted earlier, grouping some of the teaching tasks together is 
more a matter of custom than task similarity— e .g . , grading and lecturing), 
The second level is comprised of the nine clients mentioned above. At the 
third level in the ladder are the traditionally-named academic departments 



* As Lawrence ft Lorsch (1967) note, such integrating units are often func- 
tional, but they must be staffed by committed professionals. 
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of knowledge. In this case, however, the^ departmental faculty would be , 
client and/or process specialists, rather than multi-functioned professionals, 
as they are now organized (as in Exhibit II). Thus, Department 1 might bfe 
comprised of experts in teaching underg/ii&t^'s the field of sociology, " - 
while Department 10 would be research sociologist's addressing themselves to, 
the needs of governmental institutions ^ It is important to note the differ- 
ences between this configuration and that in Exhibit II in terms of needs 
for coordination acrosij^sub-units . In the earlier exWbit, clients were 
required to provide the coordination across academic departmen^— less 
costly for the institution, to be sure, but at some cost in goal ai^ievement. 
•in Exhibit III, there would appear to be a reduction in the costs of cross- 
departmental communication. In Exhibit II, the faculty member in^the unit 
designated I-Tu milst reach across to his/her colleague in II-Tu to link the 
teaching efforts. In Exhibit III, the faculty member in department TU1 need 
only chat with his/her colleague in TU2., Both have the "U" designation in 
their affiliations, meaning that they each have a common client orientation. 
They each also have a more specialized "T" orientation, since, in contrast 
to faculty members in Department 1 in Exhibit li, who are multi-functioned 
specialists, these persons are (in this example) more narrowly specialized. 
Communication is not only easier, but the organizational arrangements are 
designed to accommodate faculty member specialized interests. ^ 

It is important to note that the structure in Exhibit III does not 
preclude the possibility of a teaching/undergraduate oriented specialist in 
Department 1 communicating with a research/government oriented specialist in 
Department 10.^ However, theke is no organizational (as opposed to personal 
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or professional) need for such linkages across processes.* Such -reaching T 
acrofls"'the units in the example in Exhibit III %#ould be as easy or as 
difficult to do as it is now. when sociologists and physicists in different 
departments wish to talk. There have been occasions when organizational 
structures such as that suggested in Exhibit III have been attempted at 
various times and institit^utions, but they hive generallx^not been successful. 
Two (avoidable) reasons fpr the failure are the invidious^tatus distinctipns^ 
which obtain across process socializations (e.g., research sociolbgists 
alleging themselves to be "better" than teaching soeiologists) and Vhe ^ |^ 
retention of the academic discipli^as a "home" department. In the latter 
, inst^ce, faculty members are prevented from giving their full allegiance to 
%he process Xit. Again, with insights from March .& Simon (1959, p. 152), 
%ie.note that siab-optimization is a common proclivit:y of units in complex 
organizations'." The division of labor ilt^self predis^ses the suborganization' s 
members toward tWfe- goals of the subunlt. Hence, the "tji^e" of subunit 
created by the organizational- desigrt is, therefore, critical. The structure 
of contemporary university organizaf^tion, in particular, constrains faculty, 
to conceive of their primary obligations ak dominated by the acquisition of 
Jaiowledge, with processes and clients subordinated. If the f/rimary mode of 
specialization were according to client, suboptimization would yield more 
loyalties\&ward client-centered activities. 

In Exhibit IV, clients are the first cut in the division of labor. In 
many ways this organizational arrangement is similar to that in Exhibit IIIv 
It differs largely in the coordinating mode . In Exhibit III, a vice-i>resident 
for teaching coordinates faculty in client-j^tered departments. He/she 

♦ See discussiodn by March & Simon (1959, p. 29). ^ 
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tiiBt manage the efficiencies to be achieved through ro'c^ognizing similarities 
among-undergraduates, graduates and older adults. • W Exhibit IV, on the ; 

other hand, a vice-president just for undergriduatej education coordinated 

■ • i'- / ■ • 

faculty in units concerned with all three prp|esses— teaching , research and 
service. This person's primary coordinating "responsibiliSjty is to stse that 
the three services performed ^or undei^g/aduates are linked— e.g., comiecting 
/pedagogy units with stjadent servi^. This structti^e is not unlike.that 
found in a small liberal arts college without reseiifch and graduate functions 

" There are, of cburse, other permutations of the structure <«hich can be 
generated from the three variables noted here. Thusv the hierarchic&l fontT 
could be knowledgfe-client-process, proc^ss-knowledge-client or client^ 
knowledge-process. There are advant:ages and disadvantages, of each, though 
some are rather obviously inefficient. 

• It should be clear that the two major considerations in determining 
which of these systems is most efficitent are the expenses of bureaucratic 
coordination and the duplication of process/knowledge specialists (ignoring, 
for the moment., questions of quality of output). Organizational size 
(Rushing, 1967; Blau & Schoenherr, 1973) seem to have the greatest bearing 
on these questions. If the university is too small to have knowledge or 
knowledge/process specialists fully utilized in a decentralized, client (qua 
product) system, then it will a'ssume the structure in Exhibit II. In a 
small college, for example, ife^is usually not possible to have an urban 
sociologist employed ^ull time just teaching undergraduates, another just 
teaching graduate students, another doing research, etc. On the other hand, 
it is conceivable that in a very large university, there are sufficient 
demands by particular clients for such a volume of specialized services that 

( 
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for Jlfaculty member might be exclusively associated with one of the client 



units • 



Unive^siti^ have not^moved in this direction, h^oiiiever.' Even when 
size has been sufficient, faculty have preferred to be organized in academic 
departments specialized by knowledge., The reasons have been noted abov^. 
In tJis paper, we argue, however, that specialization by academic discipline 

is onlyj^jne basis for departmentalization ^and Hot necessarily the best. It 

* . . 

is further argued that task specialties can be organized around either 
processes or clients or knowledge or srane combination of these.* At issue 
ia **ether organization along alternative task dimensions than at present 
would meet organizational objectives more efficiently and personal faculty 
goals more satisfactor^y . , • ^ 

•■ ' , ' » 

Efficient Division of Labor • . , 

* 

Organizational efficiency can be improved through aj^ructural planning, 
according to |eyeral critical principles (Chappie & Sayles, 1961). First, 
the amount of inter-unit depend^^fcy should be as low as possible in order to 
minimize the costs of administrative coordination (Miller, 1959). Second, 
the amount of intra-unit loyalty and idlentif ica^felon with unit goals and , 
norms should be increased, subject to cost constraints and up to the point 
tAier-e optimization of sub-unit goals causes a costly diversion from the 



Coleman (1973) points out that a client focus for departments would not 
be appropriate for all of the university's' functions.. In particular, 
discipline-oriented research has a time ^dimension which. differs jBignifi- 
cantly from what he calls policy-oriented research with practical objectives 
The first should be subject to colleague control, while the latter should 
be hierarchical. Coleman's scheme for differentiating the parts of the 
university into functional components is useful, tl^ough It does not go far 
enough. Moreover, we prefer to co"hceive- of the professional associations 
as "clients" for discipline-oriented research. 
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goals of the institution as i^\ihole (Selznick, 1957, p. 58; Dufty, 1966)4 

To reduce inter-unit dependency, sets of tasks* or roles %*hich are 
related^, to ope another by necessary timing and sequencing can be grouped in 
self-contained units (Hickson, Pugh & PKeysey, 1969; Galbraith, 1973, p. 26; 
Lypton, 1969). In such tmits, all athe major resources nieeded to provide 
the service or produce the output? are contained &d.thin the unit (Thompson, 
1961, p. 45) . 
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For exiimple, if the services or 15 different specialties are 
re<iuired to produce an organi^tion's pro<^t lines, then a 
choice must be made *^en product divisions are created as to 
v^ien services will be contained .in the divisions and v*iich vdll 
remain centralized in the corporate office.. In general, the 
diversity of ^ the outputs anS the greater the task uncertainty, 
the grea«r the self-contai]toentl(Galbraith, 1973, p. 27). 

The creation of self-contain^ units in a multi-purpose organization 



is facilitated by a specialization of function by task similarity (as 
opposed to specialization by person) serving the separate goals. This 
important relationship between specialization by person and. specialization 
by task ^(Thompson, 1961, Ch. 3; Tyler, 1973) is discussed more fully below. 
The point here is that grouping related tasks instead' of like-minded people 
together contributes to greater organizational/ef f ectiveness (Pelz & Andrews 
1966) . The heterogeneity of Jiasks performed by professionals singu^Larly 
oriented toward the outcomes of those tasks creates a cross-fertilization of 
ideas, and an identification with recognizable unit goalfe contributing also 
to personal satisfaction (Hackman & Oldhaun, 1974). 

Empirical research reported. in the literature supports the notion that 
When such task-related units are also differentially structured to meet 
client needs in the external organizational environment which >ave varying 
degrees of uncertainty, there is a higher level of performance (Burns & 
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stalker, 1961 j Lawrence & LorsSh, 1967, SimpsoK a^'Gulley, ,1962) . *Traditipn- 
ally, in higher education, specialisation has centered one the differences 
among the disciplines. of knowledge, not difference among clients. As not^d 
earlier, such a division serves the technology of research by making/ the . ^ 
department self-contained largely around research tasks, but it ill serves 
the. other functions of the university—teaching and service, ^e timing and 
sequencing of tasks required for effective undergraduate teaching, for 
example, require" a different sort of self-contained unit based not ai^one 
on knowledge of refcArch content and skills but on pedagogical and . other 
techniques. The ag\egation into multi-purpose departments of multi- 
functional faculty who ( allegedly y have magteired a number of personal 
specializations which match the goal structure of the department is not as 
efficient as the aggregation of more narrowly sj^cialized faculty with the 
skills necessary to carry ouf r^ired activities in self -contain^ task 
units, each of which is oriented toward only one of thte-goals of "the insti- 
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•^of the problem of deciding which structure maximizes efficient 
operation li^s .in the choice of unit of ana,lysis and the set (of aims and 
.objectives one is considering. For example;^ as most universities are now 
constituted, academic departments conceive of their teaching goals as the 
transmission of a reasonably comprehensive set of facts in the xSiscipline 
The department contiins within it all the resources to accomplish that 
particular aim. But, considered from the inst/tutional perspective, the 
objective tf teaching in the university is ( simplistically, for^ the moment) 
. to have ±L student become apprized of mult^le disciplinary perspectives. 
' Pr^ent-day departments conceive of themselves as related to other 



» aepartments through "pooj^d interdependence," where each unit contributes 
.Jindepeuaently to t^ie fin^ product, but the failur^of any one contributes 
4o the failure of all (Thompson, 1967). In contrast, universities as total 
institutions tend to think •fif departments a| having some sequential and 
reciprocal interdependence Under this conception, the outputs of one ^ 
dej^rtment become th4 input-s of another or/and the products of each are the 
Inpfifes for the oth^. The, ccMDrdination needed to assure satisfactory if not 
exem^ary" levels of output under conditions of pooled iilterdependence is 
qui^ different from that Acquired for sequential and reciprocal inter- 
dependence. The latter demknd^ close conununication so that the incoming 
W^naterials- have been honed to the proper "tcflerances" (to stretch the 
--^met^phor) permitting the receiving unit to apply its own technology. As 
not^ eaitlier, tmiversities are not vdlling to provide the funds for such 
el«orA:e linkages, preferring l^o leave the problem of prerequisite tolerances 

r . - 

student decision, to high reject/failure/dropout rates and/br to low 
level's of quality. I 

Siportantly, the persistence of the academic department, brought on 
by^he dominance of research technologies, prevents the typical university * 
; from examining alternative structures which might} permit the coordination 
required without jeopardizing premier-red faculty specializations. Clearly, a 
move to either of the configurations in Exhibits III or IV above demands a 
reconsideration of the assumptions of multiple personal specialization, a 
subject we return to later. The. point here is tljat under the assumption of 
iJooled interdependence coordination among subunits which have quite different 
•orientations requires less attention (and less funding) than do alternatives. 
.Whether departments are indeed in such relationships is a question, as is 
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th. i.s«. of -.o p.y.,tHe costs ofcoordinition if they .re not. 

. I„d„cl„, intr.-»nit loy.lty .nd the .trengthenin, of unit productivity 
„cr™ (the...cond criticl principle of efficient division of iehor, r.i.es 
the h.«>rd th.t overall institntionel objectives^ .ill subordin.ted to the 
,;^-»nifs ,o.ls. This is d»,er, ho„v.r, pri^irily *en the or„ni..tion , 
of th. institution is by process, r.ther than produpt or client. In . .ulti- , 
purpose institution *en self-confined units .re or,.ni«d .ccording to 
purpose, the „.«i-i»tion of «,idi.ehsion.l ^it gols c«> be «de to serve 
the institution.s^tot.1 objectives, »s above, units orgaiized hy P-P»~^^__. 
ar-rvT^^oled relatioship -ith respect to their interde^ndence. Ha,i.isin, 
the iUnifs goals can only contribute to the bettennent of the total 
organization's objectives. Clearly, there vdll be cases >*,en units attendinj, 
to different institutional goals »11 find t»e.,selves in coopetition for 
scarce resources. But such conflicts can be resolved through other organl- 
zational and/or bureaucratic .eans.' The point is that .here is less need 
for costly inter-unit coordination and inter-dependency *en the «,its are 
,elf-cont.ined W client r.ther than professional academic haCground as at 

present. ^ \ 

There .re obvious exceptions to this rule, of course, one is >*.en . 
^i ™ount Of so„e process is retired by . nu.*er of units but- none of . 
the units retires a full-ti.e person .e.g., in a labor-intensive organization, 
or thl full use of an expensive .achine to .perf on. the process. An e«»ple 
«,uld be the urban sociologist cited earlier, ^ere is, hoover, no necessity 
that the criterion of -self-containMent b^ *ich e,ch of the institution's 

proc or functions is organized be the sa.e (Gulick, ,937, Miller, 

•, ,,59,. So.e institutional goal,s c„ best be achieved through organization 
. by product, some by client, see by process, and so.e by place (Grl»es, 
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Klein 6 Sbxill^ 1972). As notei^above,'' coupling specialized units with t^k 
anvirottments of varying uncertai|ities is conducive to greater efficiency. 
Mechanistic-type %iork un*t* are apprbpriate to stable environmental conditions. 

lAiile organic systems are better adapted to external conditions ot continual 

* 

change (Woodward, 1965). Given the variations in environmental uncertainty 
noted in Exhibit I,, there is some reason to believe ^hat some of the univer 
sity's functions can be contained in process, some in product and sc30ie in 

I 

client-orienljed units. I 

„ There are then apparently three potentially competing principles for \ 
the efficient organization of \iniversities: by task similarity, by client 
or by relationship to .environmental uncertainty. Overlaying the decision as 
to which of these is most appropriate in particular instances are questions 
of individual satisfaction and personal growth. The questions of faculty 
motivation, productivity and satisfaction are beyond the scope of this 
particular paper. However, it should be clear that no discussion of organi- 
zational structure is complete vdthout an analysis of the obverse side of 
organizational efficiency— personal growth and fulfillment of employee^. 
There is some reason to believe t|iat many faculty in universities are 
neither as fully productive nor as fully satisfied as th^ might be. Ftny 
explanations are possible, but it is suggested here that the structure of 
their work organizations may be a major contributing factor. The impact of 
alternative kinds of structure on the mental health of workers Has been 
well-docianented. In this paper different kinds of university organizations 
viewed from the perspective of organizational efficiency have been considered. 
It would be well to question also %^ether contemporary forms of university 
organization' are efficient in contributing tovard faculty motivation and 
satisfaction. 
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